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OSAZUKE or DIVINE GRANT 


We return to the original home to 
receive special instruction in Besseki 
or special instruction in missionary 
work. By virtue of the Divine teach- 
ings expounded in the monthly in- 
structions, the dust will be swept 
away and our actions will become 
righteous, until we are so purified in 
our minds that our desire to be saved 
is turned into that of having others 
saved. Then we are bestowed the 
sazuke and our minds are reborn. This 
sazuke is a Divine gift given in return 
for the sincerity of our minds. Only 
when we thoroughly comprehend this 
truth of sazuke, can His marvellous 
grace be shown. The manner of the 
working of the mind is very impor- 
tant for one honored with sazuke; 
that we who are firmly resolved to 
preserve the mind throughout life as 
it was on the day of sazuke will be 
blessed forever with His marvellous 
grace. 


The mission of a yoboku begins 
with nioigake or communication of 
His words and going a step further 
from our sincerity to save others we 
will administer the sazuke. Here His 
miraculous saving will truly appear. 
Such a miracle is by no means due 
to outward skill, but to His acceptance 
of our earnest desire to have others 
saved and of the sincerity with which 
we act. It is not due to our own power, 
but to His power which enters into us 
and works through us. 


Further it is on the sincerity of our 
minds on that day that we are grant- 
ed the gift, and it is when we pass 
the way of faith with the same sin- 
cerity of mind as on that day when 
we received the grant, that we can 
be allowed to have a wonderful grace 
and protection of the divine grant of 
God the Parent, unbending their minds 
of sincerity which they have once 
determined. On the other hand, God 
the Parent will grant to those who 
have determined their minds to be al- 
lowed to pass through life in the 
whole-hearted saving of the world. 

Returning to the original Parent’s 
home, listening to the lectures nine 
times in a quiet place, reflecting and 
reforming oneself through the teach- 
ings, and being reborn is the eternal 
treasure of sazuke. Even among the 
followers alike, to have attended the 


Besseki Course or not makes a great 
difference in the governing of their 
minds. With those who were granted 
the divine gift of sazuke, it is their 
mission to save the people who are 
in pain or in trouble with the prayer 
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of sazuke. To attend the Besseki 
Course, to be granted the divine gift 
of sazuke and to become one of the 
yoboku or missionaries to save all 
mankind is the main road to the 
maturity of a mind of faith. 


Listening to the Besseki Lectures 


Mahone 


DOYUSHA OR TENRIKYO 
PRINTING PRESS 


The Doyusha, which has done great 
service in disseminating information 
concerning the activities of the Ten- 
rikyo, particularly in the Tenrikyo 
mission field, was founded on August 
4, 1891, according to the Divine mes- 
sage that “a periodical should be 
published under the auspices of the 
Tenrikyo Church.” 


In 1951, the Doyusha became in- 
dependent of the Mission Department 
and was established as a department 
directly attached to the Headquarters 
in order to take charge of cultural 
and missionary work. Moreover, with 
the announcement of the coming 70th 
Anniversary of the Ascension of the 
Foundress, two sections of publication 
and publicity were subordinated to it, 
which brought with them those duties 
of the production of films, stage-plays, 
broadcasting, exhibitions and other 
things, for which the Mission De- 
partment had so far been responsible. 


The Publishing Section has for its 
primary function the editing of the 
two organs ‘Michi-no-tomo” or “The 
Companion to the Faith” and “Tenri 


Jiho” or the “Tenri Times.” More- 
over, it publishes a weekly, a monthly, 
and a quarterly periodical, respec- 
tively, “the special number of. the 
Tenri Jiho” as evangelizing material, 
“Studies in Tenrikyo Theology” in 
which advanced theories are debated, 
and “Tenri Literature,’ which aims 
at attracting general attention to lit- 
erature and bringing out wholesome 
religious works in literature. 

The Publicity Section is in charge 
of the film itinerary, the production of 
the film “Michi-no-ugoki” or ‘the Be- 
lievers’ News,” the exhibition of paint- 
ing and calligraphy, all dramas, and 
the publication of Tenrikyo reposi- 
tories. 

The foregoing is the main purpose 
of the foundation of the Doyusha, 
together with its actual experiences 
in each stage of its development. Since 
the 70th Anniversary of the Ascen- 
sion of the Foundress, our interest in 
the field of culture and missions has 
been growing rapidly and most of the 
plans in the field of evangelization, 
must be carried out by the continuous 
efforts of Doyusha. 


ETHICAL TEACHING 
By TOYOAKI UEHARA, M.A. 


IV. Ethical Ground in Man 


This verse shows that man must 
sweep away his own dust under the 
responsibility and right which is the 
symbol of individual dignity given to 
the soul. In other words, the original 
nature of man appears in an inter- 
mediating relationship between the 
self-power possessing ideality and dig- 
nity as the created creator and the 
other power which is the work of 
God. It may be said that the self- 
transcendence is realized with the 
advancement of the self toward God 
in a relative restriction of self (man) 
and the other (God). The way to self- 
transcendence is shown in the term 
Innen no Jikaku, or “self-awareness 
of causation.” The self as being self 
is transferred to the self as being 
anti-self by knowing its own causa- 
tion through the work of God. The 
synthesis comes by way of the orig- 
inal ideality of self through the nega- 
tion of causation. The union with God 
comes through inner transcendene¢e on 
the part of man and immanence from 
God. 


The purpose of creation, as in- 
dicated in the creation story, was 
aimed at the realization of Yokigu- 
rashi. The world view of Tenrikyo, 
thus, becomes a more idealistic ex- 
pression of the harmonious unity of 
two worlds in monistic approach. The 
significance of man’s real existence in 
this worldly order lies in being the 
manifestation of God Himself through 
devotion to the plan of God in his- 
tory. In transcending his limitations 
by negating the phenomenal order, 
as if in unity with the whole accom- 
panied by sublimation of the mind, 
the self-autonomy of man becomes 
divine self-autonomy in the original 
nature. Thus, the relation between 
man and God is to be transferred to 
the relation between man and man, 
and a Tenrikyo world in which each 
individual loves and respects every 
other individual in the revealed love 
of God must be built. The Kingdom 
of God is to be realized as the posi- 
tive work toward salvation based on 
original humanity. 
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V. POSITION OF TENRIKYO 
TOWARD TRADITIONAL 
SOCIAL ORDER 


The above writing presents brief 
sketches of the Tenrikyo view on man. 
It is beneficial to trace how this view 
was socially manifested by Miki in 
the day of social change. It is a com- 
mon truth that the populace and the 
governing group are not likely to be 
reconciled in any period unless the 
governing class holds an ideal policy 
based on virtue. It is natural that 
Miki emphasized a spiritual revolution 
based on democratic principles in con- 
trast to the governing policy of the 
day. In the beginning of this move- 
ment, Miki stood for the dignity of 
the individual; the enlightening of the 
individual brought about the active 
work of social change in the tradi- 
tional society. Tenrikyo appeared in 
such a manner that it naturally re- 
ceived serious persecutions from the 
traditional society. 

There is no difference between the 
men of the upper and the lower 
class 

They are My children alike. 

(F IIT 125) 

Whether you are men of the upper 
class or of the lower class, 

Your spirits have all emanated from 
Him. (F XIII 45) 

Men of both upper and lower classes 
are 

All His beloved children indiscrim- 
inately. (F XIV 53) 

Concerning the spiritual revolution, 
Miki states bravely and clearly her 
motive based on the teaching of God. 
If the social change had not been 
brought about, Miki might have taken 
a greater and more active leadership 
in the change. Miki often told the 
people about the abolition of feudal 
lords and the Tokugawa feudal sys- 
tem. She also told about the coming 
of a new age. 

Henceforward I will enter any dif- 
ficult place, 

Sweep the dust away and make it as 
pure and clean as possible. 

(F 11 29) 

From now on I will reveal Myself and 

Clean up the upper class. (F III 53) 

Henceforward I will make people 
cheerful 

So that peace shall reign all over the 
world. (F III 114) 

Henceforward both Moon and Sun 


will sweep the dust away 
From the heart of all human beings}) 

quite indiscriminately. (F XII 8) }} 

Listen! Hitherto the upper class have} 
behaved 

Just as they wished toward the lower} 
class. (F XIII 56) 
Tenrikyo stands for the people, and 

thus, is regarded as a socio-revolu- 

tionary religion by the intellectual 
because Miki’s teaching opposed the} 
traditional social structure and gave: 
dignity to individual existence. To) 

Miki, the complete change of social} 

structure of the past century was of 

utmost necessity to bring about the} 
realization of salvation. This change }} 
was to be aimed toward Kanroda no) 

Sekai, or the “Kingdom of God.” Here } 

is why the salvation taught in Ten- 

rikyo is not merely individual but J) 

also, to a great extent, social in na- 

ture. The following verses explain this }) 
point. | 

Although the men of the upper class | 
may do as they like, 

They are quite ignorant of their fu- 
ture. (F III 48) 

I regret to see the upper class do as 
they like (F III 121) 

Hitherto the upper class could do as 
they liked, 

But henceforward the state of affairs |) 
shall be changed. (F III 122) 

Men of the upper class may think that 
they can do anything they like, 

But this is indeed a mistake. 

(F III 124) 

Knowing nothing about My real in- 
tention, the upper class do as they 
like. 

What are they thinking about Me, 
I-wonder? (F VI 66) 

Whatever the upper class may say 
or do, 

They do so from their selfish motives, 
(F VI 69) 

Miki tries to let the people know | | 
how man should live by indicating y | 
that the cause of unhappiness comes | 
from an exaggerated stress on man’s _ 
autonomy. The indication is made so- | 
cially as the haughtiness and selfish- }) 
ness of the upper class, who were 
privileged, selected people, as opposed |) 
to the common people who did not 
possess any right. With the fall of the 
Bakufu, however, the social conditions 
underwent a complete change as fore- 
told by Miki. 


(To be continued) 


THE MIKAGURA-UTA 
“Mikagura-Uta Kogi” written by 
Prof. T. Fukaya, translated by Hideo 
Mimoto. 
The First Section 
Ashiki wo harote 


Evil sweep away (and) 
tasuke tamae 
save (us) please 
Tenri wo no  Mikoto 
Divine Principle King God 
Sweep away evil and save us 
please 
God who is King of Divine Prin- 
ciples. 


The historical background of the 
period when the Foundress taught 
the above lines, the first section of 
the Mikagura-Uta is recorded in the 
‘Biography of the Foundress’ written 
by the first Patriarch: 

“In the autumn of 1866, a devotee 
of Fudo-in Temple in Koidzumi Vil- 
lage came to interrogate the Foun- 
dress, but on receiving lucid explana- 
tions the man was unable to argue 
further. He destroyed two drums, 
scattered the lanterns on the floor, 
displayed extreme violence and left. 
He went on to Mamegoshi village, 
assaulted Mr. Chushichi Yamanaka 
and later surrendered himself at the 
Furuichi magistrates office ... until 
this event took place we had repeated 
simply the words ‘Glory to thee 
O God who art king of divine prin- 
ciples.’ But with the occurrence of 
this event our Foundress taught us 
to repeat at the outset of all worship: 
‘Sweep away evil and save us please, 
God who are King of Divine Prin- 
ciples.’ ” 

According to the Hinagata (Model 
Life of the Foundress) written by 
Mr. Chusaku Tsuji: “The public 
clamoured about Oharai furu (trans- 


lation note: the reference is to loyal-. 


ist efforts to incite anti-Shogunate 
sympathies through scattering paper 
used in Shinto rituals to sweep away 
symbolically religious defilement—in 
this case the Shogunate government is 
identified with evil which should be 
swept away) but soon the war of 
Toba-Fushimi (translation note: the 
anti-Shogunate war which resulted in 
the Meiji restoration) broke out.” 
Since we cannot think of the verse 
in question as being entirely unre- 
lated to its historical background can 
we not infer that the evil of which 
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Sida: 


ts of the Missionary Training School at the Morning Service 


we speak refers not only to evil in 
man’s heart but to evil in general. 
Of course, evil in general is not un- 
related to evil in man’s heart. The 
evil in man’s heart becomes the source 
from which evil in the world appears; 
and thus when we sweep away the evil 
in man’s heart evil in the world also 
disappears. 

What then is evil according to the 
teachings of our religion? Let us 
study the Ofudesaki in order to ac- 
quire an understanding in this mat- 
ens 

1. In looking across the world at 
large over a myriad number 
of years 

I see that there is nothing that 
is really bad. 

2. In the world at large there is no 
evil 

But merely dust that has ac- 
cumulated. 

3. Listen, will you to what God has 
to say 

For we alter nothing that is evil. 

4. People complain of ills (ashiki) 

and ailments 
Knowing not that they are warn- 
ings sent by God. 

5. Daily we tend our ‘Yoboku’ 

Do not complain of ills. 
6. The fruit of words, good or bad, 
We shall award to you instantly. 

7. From now the fruit of action 
good or bad, 

We shall return to you instantly. 

8. If you would know why we the 
Sun and Moon speak so tedi- 
ously. 

’Tis that we are sorry to see any 
evil. 

9. Listen will you to our explana- 
of this present -work of Sun 
and Moon 


We will do nothing that is evil. 
10. Regardless of what we may say 
from now or what we may do 
(Be assured) that we will not be 
uttering evil. 
11. This knowing not the people of 
the world 
Think that there is something ill. 
12. This knowing not everyone 
Thinks that there is something 
ill. 
18. In helping we do no evil 
For we have miraculous help for 
you in store. 

When we reflect on the problem of 
evil, using the above verses as ref- 
erence, we find that we can classify 
evil under the following categories: 

a. Crime, sin, evil from an ethical 

point of view (1, 2) 
b. Misfortune (8, 9, 10; 11, 12) 
c. What is bad (related to evil in 
an ethical sense) (6, 7) 

d. Calamity, illness (4, 5, 8, 18) 

But in essence, we should be able 
simply to define evil as ‘that which 
is not good.’ 

Ordinarily we determine what is 
good or not good in terms of our con- 
venience. However, in this instance 
our standard of judgment is not our 
convenience but the Divine Will. That 
which is in accord with the Divine 
Will is good and that which is not is 
evil. I feel that we are able to appre- 
ciate the meaning of this most clear- 
ly when we reflect on how we bring 
together the two hands in worship as 
we repeat the word ‘Ashiki’ (evil) in 
the present verse. We are able to 
understand clearly the meaning of 
evil when we make Tenri (Divine 
Principle or Reason) our standard 
and when we thus stand directly be- 
fore God, the Parent of mankind. 
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Classic Flusic 
in Japan 


A slowness and calmness combined 
with clear precise rhythm are the 
strongest points in Japanese music, 
whereas in European classical music 
the tendency in modern times is for 
rhythm to become more and more 
vague. Another factor which is unique 
to Japanese music is the importance 
of long pauses. One finds that silence 
is often given as much importance as 
sound. A comparison may be drawn 
with the artist in the sumiye style 
who uses just as carefully the white 
spaces of the paper as the black lines 
of the sumi. 

The use of highlights, of contrast- 
ing different tone textures (ne-iro) 
contrasting silence with single iso- 
lated tones and preciseness of rhythm 
are some of the most important as- 
pects of Japanese music. It is unfor- 
tunate that these ideas are losing im- 
portance among modern Japanese 
composers, so all that remains typical- 
ly Japanese about the modern music 
is the use of Japanese scales. 

Almost all the music played in Ja- 
pan was composed by Japanese com- 
posers, the few exceptions are the 
early Buddhist chants, some of the 
early koto pieces (rokudan and other 
Dan-mono), much of the modern 
popular music, and almost the entire 
Gagaku repertoire. 


The first foreign music to be in- 
troduced into Japan came from Ko- 
rea during the Nara period (7th cen- 
tury A.D.). Very little is known about 
Japanese music before this period, 
although a few melodies are still pre- 
served. In connection with these earl- 
iest Japanese songs I would like to 
mention some of the theories of the 
late Origuchi Shinobu. He believed 
that the earliest songs in Japan were 
composed as tokens of submission to 
the will of the person to whom they 
were dedicated. This, he believed, is 
the origin of the early love poems and 
the uta-gaki. It is also possible that 
this idea prevailed during the writing 
of the manyoshu, and the earliest Ga- 
gaku pieces such as Kume-uta and 
Azuma-asobi were given to the em- 
peror by the people of the outlying 
provinces as tokens of their submis- 
sion to his will. 


During the years that Gagaku was 


being developed, the musicians of Ja- 
pan were learning to play the music 
of other Far Eastern countries ex- 
actly as it was played in its native 
style. But by the year 809, Japan had 
music teachers from foreign countries 
of which 12 were from China and 12 
were from Korea. 

In the Heian period (781-1185 A.D.) 
the most important development of 
Gagaku took place. During the mid- 
Heian period, two very important 
things happened that profoundly af- 
fected the development of Gagaku. 


eee 


Sadaiko, a Cagaku Instrument 
The first was that in the year 838 


Japan ceased diplomatic relations 
with China, which thereby ended the 
cultural exchange and _ stimulations 
that had been reaching Japan for 294 
years. With impossibility of new mu- 
sic coming from the mainland, it per- 
haps seemed troublesome to continue 
playing the various foreign styles. 
Therefore, all the foreign music in 
Japan was unified into two systems 
which are known as Left and Right 
music and dance (Sa and U). The 
Chinese style was most important 
and it was grouped with the music of 
India and Southeast Asia and the 
music of Japan into left music. The 
music of the states of Koma and 
Bokkai became known as Right mu- 
sic. 

Gagaku was the music of the Heian 
period and was performed not only 
for state occasions, but also as en- 
tertainment in the homes of the 
nobles. Gagaku continued to be used 
through the Heian period and up to 
the times of the Heike. After the fall 


of the Heike clan, the long series of 
internal wars began and consequently 
Gagaku was almost completely un- 
heard. It is very difficult to know ex- 
actly what happened to Gagaku and 
its musicians during this period. Dur- 
ing the Heian period, the musicians 
were organized into three guilds 
known as the Sambo-Gagakusho and 
these guilds have lasted until the pres- 
ent day, but it is quite likely that 
when they were not under strict con- 
trol they may have been influenced 
by the Zoku-gaku, or popular music. 
This could easily be the reason for 
Gagaku being performed in a very 
slow and restrained manner, without - 
any ornaments. Whereas in contrast, 
the Gagaku of China and Korea ‘is © 
still performed in a much: more lively « 
style. : 1a 
During the Meiji reform, when 
power was nominally restored‘ to the 
emperor, the Gagaku guilds became 
absorbed into the Kuniasho or Min- 
istry or the Imperial Household. In 
1876, the partbooks, which are be- 
lieved tobe the same as’ the part- 
books of 'T’ang China; were’ récopied, 
closely following’ the originals. 
Gagaku, having been always asso- 
ciated with the Imperial Household, 
has quite naturally also become asso- 
ciated with the Shinto religion, and 
it is used for the ceremonies at the 


larger Shinto shrines in Japan. There 


are many modern religions in Japan, 
many of them at one time or another 
associated with Shinto. Perhaps the 
two most important of these religions, 
Tenrikyo and Konko-Kyo have also 
had contact with Gagaku. The Konko- 
Kyo church had for many years used 
Gagaku but on the occasion of an im- 
perial visit it was decided to use the 


local music of Okayama prefecture — ) 


and it was so well received that it 
has been used ever since, hence the 
Ki-bi-Gaku of Konko-Kyo. Tenrikyo 
still uses the original form of Gagaku. 
as part of their services. We at U.C. 
L.A. were happy to discover pure 
Gagaku being played here in Los 
Angeles. When we had thought that 
the only way to learn about Gagaku 
was by listening to records. Instead, 
we have been very fortunate in having 
the opportunity to learn to play Ga- 
gaku ourselves. It is our hope that we 
may continue to benefit from the kind- 
ness of our teachers at Tenrikyo. 23] 

Delivered by Bob Garfias at the 

Japanese Cultural Lecture in the — 

Tenrikyo Hall. a 


